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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 





[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. ] 
THE MACLEODS OF RAASAY. 


(Continued.) 

I.—MALCOLM GARBH MACGILLECHALLUM MACLEOD, second 
son of Malcolm Macleod IX. of Lewis, by his wife, Christian, 
daughter of Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, succeeded to Raasay 
as first of this family early in the sixteenth century. The 
earliest glimpse which we get of the Macleods of Raasay as 
an independent sept is when, in 1518-19, along with the 
Macleods of Lewis, they accompanied Sir Donald Gallda of 
Lochalsh in an invasion of Ardnamurchan, on which occasion 
they defeated the Macdonalds and slew their chief Macian, 
with two of his sons. For some time prior to this, as we have 
already seen, a branch of the Macleods of Lewis held posses- 
sion of the lands of Gairloch on the mainland, and they seem 
to have been intimately related to those who occupied Raasay 
before Malcolm Garbh became possessor of it. From what 
has been said, it will appear that the island was occupied by 
Macleods long before the progenitor of the well-known house of 
Raasay obtained it in patrimony from his father, Malcolm 
Macleod, IX. of the Lewis. 

We find that Farquhar, Bishop of the Isles, has an action in 
1532-33 against MacNeiii of Barra, and “ MacGillechallum callit 
of Raasay.”* At that time, and for two hundred years later, the 








* Acta Dominorum Concilii et Sessionis 3 14 March, 1532-33. 
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Islands of Raasay, Rona, and Flodda, formed part of the parish 
of Snizort, of which Archdeacon Monro, author of the’ well- 
known Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, written in 
1549, was at one time Vicar. The parish of Portree in those 
days had no existence; for it was only in 1726 that the old 
parish of Snizort was disjoined, when a portion of it, with Raasay 
and the adjacent islands—in the olden times a parish by them- 
selves—was erected into the modern parish of Portree. In 1501 
James IV. presented to Sir Nichol Berchame to the vicarage of 
Kilmolowok, in Raasay, one of the “annexis of Snesfurd.” In 
1526 James VI. presented Sir Donald Monro, afterwards the 
well-known Archdeacon and High Dean of the Isles, to the 
vicarage of “Sneisport and Rairsay” vacant by the decease of 
Sir Tormot MacFarsane. In 1561 the parsonage of Snizort 
belonged to the Bishop of the Isles. A considerable part of the 
Skye portion of the parish at that time and long after 
belonged to the Macleods of Raasay, who continued to possess 
the latter by the sword, notwithstanding that by heritage it 
belonged to the Bishop. Dean Monro, who had such good 
opportunities of knowing the place, describes Raasay, as an 
island “with part of birch woods, many deer, part of profitable 
lands, inhabited and manured.” Raasay had two castles, the 
castle of Kilmorocht or Kilmaluag, and the castle of Brolokit or 
Brochel, with “two fair orchards at the said two castles, with 
one parish kirk called Killmolowocke, a rough country, but full 
of freestones and good quarries. It is excellent for fishing, per- 
taining to MacGillechallum of Raasay by the sword, and to the 
bishop of the Isles by heritage.” Rona, which he describes as 
“half a mile of sea from Raasay,” is “more than a mile in length, 
full of wood and heather, with one haven for Highland galleys 
in the middle of it ; and the same haven is good for fostering of 
thieves, riggers, and rievers, ‘till a nail upon the peilling’ and 
spuilying of poor people.” The present mansion-house of 
Raasay stands on the site of the old castle of Kilmaluag, which 
was taken down in 1746. The position of castle Brochel is well 
known, situated near the north end of the island, on a rock of 
conglomerate, accessible only on the side next the sea. It con- 
sisted of two small towers of two storeys each, built on two 
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different ledges of the rock. Traces of these towers still remain. 

MacGillechallum Garve, married and had issue, at least two 

sons. 

I. Alexander his heir and successor. 

2. John, known as “Ian na Tuaighe,” erroneously said to 
have been one of the heads of the family. It was he 
who carried off, and afterwards married, Janet Mac- 
kenzie, the wife of his uncle, Roderick Macleod, X. of 
Lewis, by whom she was in consequence divorced. 
This unfortunate act of John “ Na Tuaighe” ended in 
the ruin of the family of Lewis, and brought about the 
massacre at Island Isay, where the Macleods of Gairloch, 
and all the male children of Alexander second of 
Raasay were cut off, with the exception of one boy, 
another Macgillechallum Garbh, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded to the estates, and of whom hereafter. 


MacGillechallum Garbh is said to have died in the reign of 
Queen Mary (1542-1567), when he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 

II. ALEXANDER MACGILLECHALLUM MACLEOD. Of his 
life, marriage, or death we can scarcily find any trace, except 
that he is said in Douglas's Baronage to have died in the reign 
of James VI. (1567-1603). He is probably the MacGille- 
challum referred to in 1549 by Dean Monro ot the Isles. 

From a retour of service in favour of Janet and Giles Macleod, 
heirs of line of the family of Raasay in 1688, it is quite clear that 
this Alexander Mac Gillechallum—son of Malcolm—succeeded 
his father, and that “Ian na Tuaighe” was never one of the 
chiefs or heads of the house. In this retour the ladies, as 
heirs of line, conquest, and provision, are described as the 
daughters of their father, Alexander Macleod, ahas Mac 
Alastair Mhic Gillechallum. This Alastair is declared to be 
the grandfather of these ladies, and he is again described as 
“the son and heir of Malcolm Macleod, a/ias Mac Gillechallum 
of Raasay, the great-grandfather of the said Janet and Giles,” 
and is himself named as “ Mac Alastair, Mhic Gillechallum of 
Raasay.” This exhausts the genealogy of the family backwards 
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from 1688, to its source, and corresponds exactly with that given 
in Douglas's Baronage, which, in this case, is correct, though as 
a rule Douglas cannot be trusted. It is therefore clear that the 
notorious “Ian na Tuaighe,” the author of so much family mis- 
fortune, was not himself chief but the chief’s brother. The object 
of the massacre of Island Isay thus becomes apparent. Its 
author, Ruairi Nimhneach Macleod of Gairloch, not only deter- 
mined to get rid of John’s children by his first wife, Janet 
Mackenzie, but also to remove the direct line of the Macleods of 
Raasay, so that John na Tuaighe’s son by his second wife, Rory 
Nimhneach’s sister, or his own son Allan, should succeed to the 
lands of Raasay, and help him afterwards to regain possession 
of the whole of Gairloch. Roderick’s name appears as “ Rory 
Mac Allan, afias Nevynnauch,” in a Decree-arbitral by the 
Regent Earl of Murray between Donald Macdonald, fifth of 
Sleat, and Colin Mackenzie of Kintail, dated at Perth, 1st of August, 
1569. Macdonald of Sleat becomes responsible for Rory, and 
undertakes that he and his kin shall “desist and cease from all 
troubling, molesting, harming, or invasion of the said Laird of 
Gairloch’s lands, rowmes, possessions, tenants, servants, and 
goods, while Mackenzie on the other hand is to see to it that Torquil 
Conanach shall cease to do the same to Macdonald’s lands.* 
We also find Rory Nimhneach’s name mentioned in a document, 
dated 11th November, 1586, as one against whom an action had 
been raised, with several others, including ‘‘ Rawsay of that Ik,” 
for molesting those burgesses engaged in the fisheries in the 
North Isles and adjacent mainland. In this action he is described 
as Rory Mac Allan “of Lochgair.” We have also “ M‘Leud, 
heretour of the landis of Lochgair,” mentioned in the same Act of 
Council, a fact which proves that Rory was not then the lawful 
heritor of the Macleod portion of the Gairloch lands. 

It was about this period that the horrid massacre of the Mac- 
leods of Raasay by Rory Nimhneach Macleod, who was a 
son of Allan Macleod of Gairloch, by his second wife—a daughter 
of Roderick Macleod, VII. of Lewis—took place. This massacre 





* For this Decree-arbitral at length, see Mackenzie’s History of the Macdonalds 
and Lords of the [sles.—pp 185-188, 
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has been erroneously attributed to the last-named, Rory MacAllan’s 
grandfather and namesake of the Lewis, and also confused with 
another Macleod massacre very similar, both in its cold-blooded 
atrocity and aims, which was perpetrated at Loch Tolly, in Gair- 
loch, and already described. Rory Nimhneach appears not 
to have been the eldest son and lawful successor to the 
Macleods of Gairloch ; for he would seem to have determined 
not only upon opening up the succession of Raasay to his own 
son, but also that of Gairloch, by cutting off the representation of 
the only child of his father by his first marriage to Mackenzie’s 
daughter, who survived the previous massacre at Loch Tolly 
Island. 

The cruel tyrant having determined upon his murderous ob- 
ject—to assassinate all the direct male representatives of Macleod 
of Raasay, and the lawful heirs of the Gairloch Macleods—his own 
brother’s children—he invited all the members of both families to 
a great feast at the Island of Isay, in Waternish, professing to each 
of them that he had matters of great importance to communicate to" 
them. They were led into the trap laid for them, all accepting 
the invitation, except a boy only nine years of age, who was being 
fostered from home. Roderick feasted his visitors sumptuously at 
agreat banquet. In the middle of the festivities, he communicated 
to them his desire to have each man’s advice separately, and that 
he would afterwards make known to them the business for 
which he had called them together, and which concerned each of 
them most closely. He then retired into a separate apartment, 
and called them in one by one, when they were each, as they 
entered, stabbed with dirks through the body by a set of murder- 
ous villains whom he had engaged for the purpose. Not one of 
the family of Raasay was left alive, except the boy, already 
mentioned, who was ‘sent privately, when the massacre 
became known, to the Laird of Calder, who kept him in 
safety during his minority. He afterwards, by the assistance 
of the Mackenzies, obtained possession of his estates, and 
became Gillechallum Garbh MacGillechalluin, III. of Raasay. 
In the meantime, Rory Nimhneach’s son, Allan, took possession 
of Raasay, Roderick himself apparently appropriating the Macleod 
lands in Gairloch. Allan took up his residence at Castle Brochel, 
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the ancient residence of the Macleods of Raasay. Donald Mac 
Neill, who had previously saved the life of young Malcolm, the 
rightful heir, by sending him to the Laird of Calder, now brought 
him back, and kept him in hiding until he could obtain posses- 
sion of the stronghold in which the usurper resided. This he 
managed by arrangement with the keeper of the castle, who pre- 
ferred the native heir to the representative of the Macleods of 
Gairloch. An agreement was entered into that when MacNeill 
presented himself with young Malcolm he should receive access 
to the castle. The commander kept his word; and the future 
MacGillechallum Garbh was duly proclaimed, and, by the assist- 
ance of the Mackenzies of Gairloch, maintained against all his 
enemies, as Laird of Raasay. 

In 1597 a fierce feud had broken out between the Mackenzies 
and the Munros. John MacGillechallum, a son of “Ian na 
Tuaighe,” a brother of Alexander, Laird of Raasay, by his first 
wife, annoyed the people of Torridon, which place then belonged 
to the Baynes of Tulloch. He alleged that Tulloch, in whose 
house he was fostered, had promised him these lands as a gift of 
fosterage ; but Tulloch, whether he had made a previous promise 
to John MacGillechallum or not, left the lands of Torridon to his 
own second son, Alexander Mor MacDhonnchaidh Mhic Alastair, 
alias Bayne. Tulloch afterwards obtained a decree against Mac- 
Gillechallum for interfering with his lands, and molesting the 
nhabitants, and, on a Candlemas market, with a large following 
of armed men, composed of most of the Baynes, and a large 
number of Munros, he came to the market stance, at that time 
held at Logie. John MacGillechallum, quite ignorant of Tulloch 
having got “the laws against him,” and in no fear of his life or 
liberty, came to the market as usual, and, while standing buying 
some article at a chapman’s stall, Alastair Mor and his followers 
came up behind him unperceived, and, without any warning, 
struck him on the head with a two-edged sword—instantly killing 
him. <A gentleman of the Clann Mhurchaidh Riabhaich Mac- 
kenzies, lan Mac Mhurchaidh Mhic Uilleam, a very active and 
powerful man, was standing beside MacGillechallum when 
he fell, and asked who had dared to have spilt Mackenzie 
blood in that dastardly manner. He had no sooner said the 
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words than he was himself run through the body with one of the 
swords of the enemy ; and thus, without an opportunity of draw- 
ing their weapons, fell two of the best swordsmen in the North of 
Scotland. The alarm and the news of their death immediately 
spread through the market. “Tulloch Ard,” the war cry of the 
Mackenzies, was instantly raised ; whereupon the Baynes and the 
Munros took to their heels—the Munros eastward to the Ferry 
of Fowlis, and the Baynes northward to the hills, both followed 
by a band of the infuriated Mackenzies, who slaughtered every 
one they overtook. Iain Dubh MacChoinnich Mhic Mhurchaidh 
of the Clann Mbhurchaidh Riabhaich, and Ian Gallda Mac 
Fhionnla Dhuibh, two gentlemen of the Mackenzies, the latter 
of whom was a Kintail man, were on their way from Chanonry to 
the market, when they met in with a batch of the Munros flying 
in confusion, and, learning the cause to be the murder of their 
friends at Logie market, they instantly pursued the fugitives, 
killing no less than thirteen of them between Logie and the wood 
of Millechaich. All the townships in the neighbourhood of the 
market joined the Mackenzies in the pursuit, and Alastair Mor 
Bayne of Tulloch only saved himself, after all his men were killed, 
by taking shelter and hiding for a time in a kiln logie. Two of 
his followers, who managed to escape from the market people, 
met with some Lewismen on their way to the fair, who, noticing 
the Baynes flying half naked, immediately stopped them, and 
insisted upon their giving a proper account of themselves. This 
proving unsatisfactory, they came to high words, and from words 
to blows, when the Lewismen attacked and killed them at Acha- 
n-eilich, near Contin. The Baynes and the Munros had good 
cause to regret the conduct of their leaders at Logie market ; for 
they lost no less than fifty able-bodied men in return for the 
two whom they had so basely murdered at the fair. 

When night came on, Alastair Mor Bayne escaped from the 
kiln, and went to his uncle, Lovat, who at once despatched James 
Fraser of Phopachy south with all speed, to prevent information 
from the other side reaching the king before he had an oppor- 
tunity of relating his version of the quarrel. His Majesty was at 
the time at Falkland, and a messenger from Mackenzie of Kintail 
reached him before Alastair Mor’s arrival, pursuing for the 
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slaughter of Mackenzie’s kinsmen. Mackenzie got the ear of the 
king, and would have been successful had not John Dubh Mac 
Choinnich Mhic Mhurchaidh meanwhile taken the law into his 
own hands by burning, in revenge, all Bayne’s corn-yard and 
barns at Lemlair, thus giving Tulloch an opportunity of present- 
ing another and counter claim; but the matter was ultimately 
arranged by the King and Council obliging the two chiefs mutu- 
ally to subscribe a contract of agreement and peaceful behaviour 
towarcs each other in all time coming.* 

John Mac Gillechallum, a/as “ Ian na Tuaighe,” as we have 
already seen, first carried away Janet Mackenzie, daughter of 
John Mackenzie of Kintail, and first wife of Roderick Macleod, 
X. of Lewis, and afterwards, on being divorced by her first 
husband, married her. By her “Ian na Tuaighe” had issue, 
several sons, and one daughter who married Alastair Roy, eldest 
son of Hector Cam, son of Hector Roy Mackenzie, first of the 
family of Gairloch, with issue. John married, secondly, a 
daughter of Allan MacRory of Gairloch and sister of Ruairi 
Nimhneach, by whom also he had issue—several sons. 

Alexander Macleod, second of Raasay, married, with issue 
among others, his heir and successor, of whom in our next. 


(To be continued.) 





* Mackenzie’s History of the Mackenzies.—pp 138-140. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 





A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS. 
(Continued.) 


THERE was abundance of firewood in the place; and, with the 
aid of some game and venison from the well-stocked larder of 
Tigh-na-dige, a plentiful meal was soon prepared for the whole 
company—to which ample justice was speedily done. 

About ten o’clock, when breakfast was over and the men were 
comforting themselves before the fire, the Zaz/or came out from 
Tigh-na-dige, politely lending his left arm to Marsali and tenderly 
leading Jain Biorach with his right hand. Nothing could exceed 
the attention and kindness of the doughty warrior to the lonely 
widow and the fatherless child; and the simple sincerity of his 
nature won at once their confidence and affection. William 
followed with Margaret Robertson linked in his left arm; and 
the two Robertson brothers closed up the procession. They 
walked on slowly to Clach-nan-ceann, and took up their position 
in front of it. Here the Zaz/or, having taken a small whip from 
his belt, applied the shaft end of it to his lips, and gave a shrill 
whistle, on which, in less than three minutes, his men, fully 
armed and in perfect order, came up in single file, and formed 
themselves into a semi-circle half hemming in their leader and his 
party on the south side of Clach-nan-ceann. 

Marsali gave the Zailor a simple but animated and realistic 
account of the 7vagedy that had been enacted on that very spot 
on Michaelmas Day. In such a place stood the Mackintosh ; in 
such a place stood she and her four boys. In such a way he took 
the first, in such the second, and in such the third, boy, and one 
by one dashed out their brains on that very stone, and scattered 
them on the green sward below—converting it into a place of 
blood. And in such a way did poor little Jain Biorach creep to 
her side, and hide himself from the dreadful man, in the folds of 
her dress. When the 7Zailor heard the whole thus described, 
and so vividly illustrated, he was deeply affected, and called out 
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to his men in words which the already referred to Duncan Du 
used to recite with much glee and animation— 


** Geuraichibh bhur tuaghan-Lochabair, 
Air a chloich air na phronn e na paisdean ; 
Ma chim iadsa Fei//-Micheil an Raineach, 
Cimaidh sinne Nollaig am Baideanach !” 

Fhat is— 

‘* Sharpen your Lochaber-axes 
On the stone on which he dashed the children ; 
If they kept Michaelmas in Rannoch 
We will keep Christmas in Badenoch !” 


An indescribable scene followed. The Camerons, in threes and 
fours at a time, according as they could conveniently work, pro- 
ceeded to sharpen their Lochaber-axes on the now famous stone 
of the Tragedy ; and the 7ai/or, having duly sharpened his own 
axe on the same, gallantly offered his arm to Marsali, and led her 
and the non-combatants back once more to 7igh-na-dige. 

As soon as the Camerons had sharpened their Lochaber-axes 
they “piled arms” and proceeded to amuse themselves as their 
various inclinations led them. One party assisted the Robertsons 
in fixing up the three wolves’ heads on the south-east side of 
Tigh-na-dige, which they did in such a way as to represent their 
conquerors, as arranged on the Struan Robertson coat of arms. 
Another party taking the wolves’ carcasses, dragged them to a 
stony bit of ground (since under cultivation), where they placed 
over them a cairn of stones, and named it “Carn nan tri madadh,’ 
by which name it continued to be distinguished until removed for 
the plough about a hundred years ago. The remainder of the 
men engaged in the exciting game of snowballing one another. 
But soon the Zazlor’s voice was heard summoning them to arms, 
and to prepare for their onward march. They obeyed with an 
alacrity which showed alike the strictness of their discipline and 
the respect they had for their commander, and were soon under 
arms and standing in military array in front of 7igh-na-dige. 

The Tailor and Marsali had come to an arrangement that 
Tigh-na-dige was to be closed up and that the whole company 
were to escort her to Dunalastair House, where she was to be 
placed, on account of her now being in an advanced state of 
pregnancy. The Cameron habitation was soon closed ; Marsali, 
Margaret Robertson, and Jain Biorach were each placed on a 
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pony ; and the company was in a short time on its way marching 
eastwards through the Black Wood. The Zazéor did himself the 
honour to lead the bridle of Marsali’s pony; while William 
Cameron, on the other side, led the bridle of Margaret 
Robertson’s. 

When the party crossed what is now known as Dall Burn, the 
Tailor \ooked up to that lovely expanse of level land and said— 


** So Dail bhoidheach Inbhir Andrain, 
Far ’n robh Andrea de Ferrara* 
Ag obrachadh na ghobhainn ainmeil 
Eadar Camghouran is Caraidh ; 
’S anns an Eadailt fhuair e’n t-ionnsach 
Air bhi cruadhachadh na stailinn ; 
Is O! ’s ann againn nis tha ’n t-ionndrainn, 
Air an duine choir ’sa Ghaidhealtachd.” 
That is— 
‘* Here’s bonny Dall of Inver Andran 
Where was Andrea de Ferrara 
Working as a famous blacksmith 
Betwixt Camghouran and Carie : 
In Italy he learnt the art 
Of the well tempering of the steel ; 
And O! ’tis we that miss him now, 
This worthy man throughout the Highlands,” 


Having passed by Carie and AMtruidhe, they reached Tigh-na- 





* The old name of Dall, now the property of T. V. Wentworth, Esq., of Went- 
worth Castle, Yorkshire, was ‘‘ Dail Inbhir Andrain,” so called from Andrea de 
Ferrara, whose chief tempering forge in Rannoch was situated not far from the 
present family residence of Dall. ‘At length,” says Smiles in his /ndustrial 
Biography, page 23, ‘‘a great armourer arose in the Highlands, who was able to 
forge armour that would resist the best Sheffield arrow heads, and to make swords 
that would vie with the best weapons of Toledo and Milan. This was the famous 
Andrea de Ferrara, whose swords still maintain their ancient reputation. This work- 
man is supposed to have learnt his art in the Italian city after which he was called, 
and returned to practice it in secrecy among the Highland hills. Before him, no man 
in Great Britain is said to have known how to temper a sword in such a way as to 
bend so that the point should touch the hilt and spring back uninjured. ‘The swords 
of Andrea de Ferrara did this, and were accordingly in great request ; for it was of 
every importance to the warrior that his weapon should be strong and sharp without 
being unwieldy, and that it should not be liable to snap in the act of combat. This 
celebrated smith whose personal identity has become merged in the Andrea de 
Ferrara swords of his manufacture, pursued his craft in the Highlands where he 
employed a number of skilled workmen in forging weapons, devoting his own time 
principally to giving them their required temper. He is said to have worked ina 
dark cellar, the better to enable him to perceive the effect of the heat upon the metal, 
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Cuil, then as now a small hut at the south east corner of Loch 
Rannoch. Here they were met by the Wadsetter of Innerhadden, 
who was then the Earl of Athole’s Bailidh for the whole of Bun- 
rannoch. This magnate, who was accompanied by about half a 
dozen armed men, cried out— 
** C’ait is aill leibh? Cait is aill leibh? 
Thoiribh ’mhal nis do na Bhailidh.” 
That is— 
** Whither will ye? Whither will ye? 
Give his rent now to the Bailidh.” 
The Tailor, looking on him fiercely, said— 
** Cum do theanga, Inbhirchaddain, 
Neo marbh’ mi thu cho marbh ri sgadain.” 
That is— 
‘** Hold your tongue, O Innerhadden, 
Else I'll kill you as dead as a herring.” 
This roused Innerhadden’s ire; and being, according to the 
Seanachie’s account of him, a tall and powerful man, well skilled 
in sword exercise, and brave even to recklessness, he drew his 
sword—a veritable Ferrara blade—and challenged the Tailor to 
single combat. The Tailor fiercely raised his Lochaber axe. 
And now, Zigh-na-Cuil would have inevitably become the scene 
of a fight more famous than any that had ever been fought before 








a screen to his secret method of working.” 

But it is not the name and tradition only that connect Andrea de Ferrara with 
Dall and other parts of Rannoch. He has left many traces of his works behind him. 
Large heaps of iron-slag are to be found here and there scattered over the Siosmin 
as well as the Stiosgardh ; and at each heap there must have been a forge in operation 
for a considerable length of time. But Dall, then about the centre of the Black 
Wood, must have been his headquarters in Rannoch. ‘There is one slag heap in the 
Black Wood, above Dall House, which a practical blacksmith declared to the writer 
it would have taken him twenty years of constant work at his forge to produce, 
Above Carie, then included within the Black Wood, there are several large heaps ; 
and in the /nnischaldain part of the Black Wood, not far from Camghouran, there is 
a place specially called ‘‘ a cheardach,” or the smithy, although there was no smithy 
there within the memory of the oldest man. There are some curious remains of huts 
above Dall House—there being in one place six in a row with remains of kail gardens 
in front of them, These are supposed to have been occupied by DE FERRARA’S 
workmen. The remains of a mill have also been discovered about that spot. Indeed, 
if the Black Wood were to be thoroughly explored, an account of its antiquities could 
not fail to be of the highest interest and importance by way of throwing light on the 
history of the Highlands in early times. 
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in Rannoch, had not Marsali interfered in the interests of peace 
between the irate warriors. | Having raised up her fair hand, she 
said— 
‘* Cum do theanga fein a Thaillear, 
Is bheir sinn tastan do na Bhailidh.” 


That is— 
‘“* Hold your own tongue now, O Tailor, 
We'll give a shilling to the Bailidh. 
And with that, smiling sweetly on the Bailidh, she put her hand 
in her pocket, and drawing thence a pure silver shilling (worth 
more than half a sovereign now) she handed it to him. He took 
the shilling, and having sheathed his sword, gallantly said to 
Marsali— 
“**S ed’ aodann’s, bhaintighearn’a ghradhach shuairce, 

’S cha gheilt bho Thaillear dubh na Tuaighe, 

Thug orms’ mo chlaidheamh chuir anns an truaill.” 
That is, freely rendered— 

‘* *Twas thy sweet face, O lady fair ! 

And no dread from the Zai/or there, 

That has restrained me from the fight, 

And made me sheathe my sword of might.” 
The Bailidh and his party thereupon retired from the pass ; and 
the Zailor and his company proceeded without interruption. 
Having crossed the river Dubhag at the ford of Tom-a-Chlachaig, 
they proceeded straight on towards Dunalastair. 

Great was the joy of Struan and his worthy lady when they 
saw Marsali and Margaret Robertson and Jain Biorach on horse- 
back, accompanied by William Cameron, the Robertson brothers, 
and TZaillear dubh na Tuaighe on foot (for the other men had 
stayed behind at Tigh-na-bruaiche) approach their hospitable 
mansion door. Her ladyship ran out to meet the party, took 
Marsali in her arms and kissed her, also kissed Jain Biorach and 
Margaret Robertson, and welcomed them all into the house. 
Struan shook hands with William and the two Robertsons ; and, 
having been introduced to the TZaz/or, received him with the 
utmost cordiality and deference, and retired to hold an anxious 
conference with him on the situation of affairs, in his private 
chamber. 

There was gladness that night in Dunalastair House. Lady 
Struan was delighted to have Marsali under her roof and once 
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more to see her favourite servant. She had a strong spice of senti- 
mentality about her; and an account of the romantic affairs of 
Tigh-na-dige from the very persons concerned had an unspeak- 
able charm for her. She listened to the various incidents of the 
tragedy from Marsali’s own lips, and wept at the most affecting 
parts of the narrative; but when she heard the story of the 
wolves, and how Donald Robertson had slain three of them in 
St. Michael’s graveyard, she said, 
‘* A Mharsail, tha do shochair mdr, 

Gum bheil Ni-math toirt dhutsa treoir, 

Ged tha na madraidh air do thdir.” 
That is— 

‘* Marsail, thy privilege is great, 

That heaven is now sustaining thee, 

Although fierce dogs pursue thee sore,” 
Struan was equally delighted with the Zazlor. The Cameron 
men were for that night put up in Dunalastair, and well enter- 
tained ; and the host and his distinguished guest discussed the 
best things in the house, as well as Highland politics, until a late 
hour, when they both retired to rest. The Zazlor, however, did 
not fail next morning to get up according to arrangement before 
the break of day; and having called his men, who also soon got 
up and arranged themselves, he proceeded at their head north- 
wards through Auchtarsin, in the direction of Badenoch. 

SIGMA. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CELTIC PASSIVE IN R. 


[By THOMAS COCKBURN, M.A.] 

THE following article tries to set forth in a condensed, but as far 
as possible in a readable form, the results of Professor Windisch’s 
investigations into the Indo-European verbal forms with a char- 
acteristic 7, which he has published in vol. X. of the Transactions 
of the philological historical section of the Royal Saxon Society 
of Sciences, under the title “‘ Ueber die Verbalformen mit dem 
Character R im Arischen, Italischen und Celtischen,” z¢, The 
verbal forms with the character 7 in Sanskrit, Zend, Italian, and 
Celtic. 

In this outline, I have followed the author’s order of treatment, 
as it seems best fitted to show what he considers the historical 
order of the evolution of the forms in question. Naturally in an 
article intended for a Celtic magazine, the discussion of the forms 
in the Indo-Iranian languages has been submitted to the greatest 
condensation, although no part of the argument requisite to the 
understanding of the drift of the whole has been omitted, and for 
the same reason greater fullness was allowed in summarising the 
discussion of the Italo-Celtic forms, especially the latter. This 
discussion, necessarily somewhat technical and unattractive, never- 
theless commends itself to the attention of the Celtic reader, 
seeing that his language, alone of the Indo-European languages, 
which originally possessed such forms, has retained them as a 
living principle of inflection up to the present time. It is true 
their present paucity in Gaelic forms a strong contrast. to their 
wealth and variety in the older language. They have dwindled 
down to but two forms at the most, av (ear) and far (tear). 

The following is a short summary of the results arrived at :— 
1. The ¢ is in its origin identical with the nominal suffix ra. 2. 
It was used originally in the third person plural only, as was the 
case in Sanskrit and Zend. 3. It was transferred by analogy to 
the third person singular. This took place in Latin and Celtic. 
4. It was further transferred in these languages to the other 
persons with certain limitations. 
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The extensive employment of the principle of analogy which 
Professor Windisch makes use of to explain the growth of new 
forms, uncontrolled as that principle still is by any fixed or well- 
defined laws, will doubtless make many challenge the validity of 
its application in special cases, but every one, we are sure, will 
readily acknowledge the great suggestiveness of this work and the 
cumulative force of the arguments. 

The existence of deponential and passive forms with the 
character r both in Italian and Celtic has led philologers to 
assume a closer relationship between these two groups of lan- 
guages ; and when the medial forms of other members of the 
Indo-European group had been analysed and this peculiar form 
in x seemed to be absent, it was naturally supposed to be a new 
formation which had arisen within the narrower sphere of the 
Italo-Celtic languages. Bopp held this 7 to be the reflexive 
pronoun se, and as far as signification was concerned and Latin 
phonetics, such an explanation was quite tenable. A distinct 
advance was made upon it by Westphal who compared the ending 
-itu-, in agitur for example, with the Greek secondary medial ending 
-eto. Bopp’s explanation of the x broke down when the Celtic lan- 
guages were brought into the range of comparison, although 
Schleicher went so far as to posit a new phonetic law for this 
special case. Stokes proved that in Celtic an s was never changed 
into r—the assimilation rs to rv is of no importance here—but 
suffered elision, as is seen when the Latin eguus is compared with 
the Irish ech. 

In language new forms are produced either by the actual 
coalescence of two independent words, as is the case with the 
Latin possum, or by a transference of forms from a limited usage 
to one more extended owing to a certain connection in the signi- 
fication. This is the principle of analogy, which now plays such 
an important part in modern philology, and it is in accordance 
with it that an attempt is here made to connect the Italo-Celtic 7 
forms with the Sanskrit ~ forms. Thus the O.I. do-ménar, 1 
thought, calls to mind the Sk.* menire, they thought, and the Lat. 
gignuntur the Sk. jajnire, they were born. In Sanskrit the 7 
forms occur in the third plur. perf. middle and third plur. opt. 


* Contractions ; Sk, for Sanskrit, O,I. for Old Irish, 
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mid. regularly, and sporadically in different tenses of certain 
verbal stems in the classical language but more widely in the 
Vedic. Their signification is usually medial 2.2. reflexive or 
intransitive, more rarely passive. It is even a question whether 
we have not an form in the third plur. perf. act., seeing that 
such occurs in Zend. Were this the case, we should have an 
analogy to the Irish active forms in » which appear in the plural 
of the perfect and ¢ preterite. | Since we thus find ~ forms in the 
Indo-Iranian, Italian and Celtic languages, we are surely justified 
in assuming that they bear witness to a formative principle which 
was Indo-European for certain forms at least. One remarkable 
divergence, however, must be noted, viz., that in Sanskrit the + 
occurs defore the usual medial ending, in Latin and Celtic after it. 
This is especially apparent when we compare the Sk. -vanta with 
the Lat. -wntur, O.1. -a(z)tar, and is also seen in the following 
list of Sanskrit x forms. It must be carefully borne in mind that 
in Sanskrit such forms occur only in the third plural. They are, 
in the present tense, -rve, -ive and -rate ; in the perfect, -re, -zre, 
and -rive; in the optative -rata aud -ran ; in the root aorist -ran 
and -vam; in the imperfect -ra and -ran; in the reduplicated 
aorist -ran, -iran, -ram and -ranta; in the imperative -r@m and 
-ratam. The above forms fall into two groups: a) Those which 
have the plural ending ¢, z¢ or x behind the 7; b) Those in which 
it is absent ; ¢,g. compare -rate ,-ran, etc. with -re,-ra, etc. 

Old Irish and Welsh also have passive forms in which ,¢ is the 
only consonant of the ending, with this distinction, however, that 
in these languages it is found in the third singu/ar. In Old Irish 
the third sing. pres. pass. of the First Conjugation which corre- 
sponds to the Latin Third, has -air, -ir in the absolute form, -ar, 
-er in the conjunct, after the radical syllable: e.g., abs, berir, is 
borne, canir, is sung ; conj. doberar is given, imma canar, round 
whom it is sung. The imperative berar, let it be brought, and the 
s future dia fessar, if it be known, have also the simple 7, In the 
Second and Third Conjugations which correspond to the Latin 
First and Fourth, we have regularly a ¢(¢#) in the ending: e.g., 
derbthair, is proved, suidigthir, is set ; a carthar, who is loved, con- 
suidigther, is put together. In the Cymric languages the present 


passive never has ¢, but simply the endings -2r and -er with an 
11 
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isolated form in -awr, e.g., ny chenir, will not be sung, y poenir, will 
be pained. The corresponding forms in O. I. would be canar 
and piantair, The assumption that ¢ has disappeared in poenir is 
inadmissable since according to Cymric phonetic laws ¢ would 
have become d in this position. This is also borne out by the 
Old Welsh deponential forms in -ir and -awr, 

The third plural of the present passive is in the Cymric langu- 
ages identical with the singular, but in Old Irish it has a ¢, thus, 
bertir, they are borne, etc. The O. I. bertir and dobertar which 
correspond in every particular to the Lat. feruntur, justify the as- 
sumption that t existed in the third plur. pres. pass. of the Italo- 
Celtic verb. The first and second persons both in the singular 
and plural were expressed impersonally in all the Celtic languages, 
thus nom berar, I am borne, non berar, we are born, etc. Such a 
general agreement as this may be supposed to guarantee the 
existence of a ¢ form in the third plural of the Cymric also. The 
result now arrived at is the following : the forms in r were limited 
to the third person; whether this was common to the singular and 
plural, or restricted to the latter and transferred by analogy to the 
singular cannot be determined with certainty; at any rate the 
weight of evidence is in favour of the greater antiquity of the 
plural usage. Even in the Indian domain one example occurs of 
the transference of rto the singular. When we compare the 
O. I. berair, berir and doberar with the Sk. duhre, aduhra, we are led 
to ask whether the Irish forms ended in r or had a vowel after the 
r, The latter seems to be the case, for how else explain the ai in 
berair? The a cannot have arisen from the influence of a preced- 
ing broad vowel, as is the case with athair, older athir, but must be 
the thematic vowel, and the 7 must be due to a lost final vowel. 
In this way we arrive at a theoretic form berari for berair, of which 
the -ri corresponds to the Sk. -re in duhre ; and to complete the 
comparison we posit a theoretic do-berara to match the Sk. aduhra, 
We must note here a diversity between the Celtic and Indo- 
Iranian. In the latter the r endings occur only in presential 
forms without the thematic a. Even this difference matters little, 
seeing that Old Irish has almost entirely lost this conjugational 
form ; and it is worth noting too that the later Indian dialects 
have transferred the r ending to the thematic conjugation with a. 
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The explanation of the third singular of the deponential perfect 
in Old Irish is identical with the above. The forms génair, génir 
demand a theoretic gegnare the equivalent of the Sk. plural jajnire, 
and ménair a theoretic memnare the equivalent of the Sk. menire, 
The plurals bertir and dobertar have already been noticed. Of 
these -bertar, in accordance with Irish phonetic laws, is identical 
with the Lat. feruntur. The fundamental form must have been 
bherantara or bherontoro, For bertir, whose middle syllable has fallen 
out after the accented syllable, we assume a theoretic bherantar:, 
The common element anta seems to be the medial ending onto as 
it appears in the Greek imperfect, and to it the suffix -ra or -ri 
has been added. Cf. Westphal supra. 

The explanation of the third person singular in the Second 
and Third Conjugations presents little difficulty. In these a ¢ 
occurs with the r. As was remarked above, the ztu of agitur was 
held to be the medial ending efo or ata to which the 7 was 
suffixed. This explanation holds good for the Irish forms. Thus 
the conjunct -carthar presupposes an ideal card-ata-ra and its 
plural caratar an ideal cara-anta-ra. With both compare the 
Lat. amatur, amantur. The absolute form carthir and its plural 
caraitir presuppose similar forms ending in -r7. So also in the 
Third Conjugation the singular cuirther represents an ideal core- 
ta-ra and the plural ad-rimter an ideal rime-nta-ra. The vowel e 
in the final ¢er or ther (for tar) is due to the influence of the 
thematic ¢, originally za. The subjunctive doderthar of the First 
Conjugation stands for an original dhera-ta-ra like the Lat. feratur. 
In Latin the deponential forms are identical with the passive, but 
in Old Irish this is by no means the case as appears from the 
following comparison: passive, cuirther, cairigthir, moltar; de- 
ponent, cuirethar, cairigedar, moladar. In the latter it will be 
observed the thematic vowel is kept, in the former suppressed. 
To assign this diversity to a diversity in the formation of the stem 
or to a difference of accent seems insufficient. We are rather 
inclined to suppose that we have here an exchange of forms for 
the sake of greater perspicuity. In Old Irish the deponent 
lost its medial signification and assumed an active, frequently a 
transitive meaning. A change of signification like this called for 
a distinction between the deponent and passive forms, and the 
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linguistic instinct found such ready to hand in two typical forms 
euirthir and cairigidir which were used indifferently for the passive 
as well as deponent. The cairigidir type became the model for 
the deponent from its great similarity to the active cairigid while 
the cuirthir type was retained for the passive. 

We have now arrived at the third stage in the process of ana- 
logic change. The first two were the transference of the third 
plural r forms to the third singular and the formation of a new 
third plural. The latter is seen in the Celtic passive. 

The third is the transference of the 7 to the first and second 
persons. In Latin this took place both in the passive and de- 
ponent. When we compare the Lat. seguor with the active ago 
and the O. I. midiur, I judge, with the active rdéidiu, I speak, we 
cannot fail to perceive that the former have been modelled on 
the latter. The same is the case in the Irish perfect deponent. 
Compare the first sing. cechan, i.e., cecana, I sang, with do-ménar, 
I meant, and the second person cechan, i.e., cecanas, with the same 
form do-ménar. <A distinction was made between these two 
identical forms by affixing the particle sa to the first person. 
The first plural sechemmar, we follow, is clearly formed on the 
analogy of the active form dermme, we bear, as the Lat. seguimur 
on that of agimus. Here a difficulty arises whether it is allowed to 
identify the Irish sechemmar with a double m with the Lat. sequimur 
with one. In the active the first singular and plural derimm and 
bermme agree in having the double m, which, however, can 
hardly be a true double consonant, but which has been probably 
doubled to represent a sharpening of the consonant due to the 
shortening of the preceding vowel, as has happened in the 
borrowed word cucann from the Lat. coquina, The retention of 
the unaspirated m in these persons may have been favoured by 
agreement of these endings with the first personal pronoun mé 
and with the final element in such prepositional pronouns as dom, 
to me, form, on me, etc. Even the unaspirated ¢ of the third 
plural may have had its share in preserving the m intact, if it has 
not actually supplied the form in ¢, viz. bermmit, which has become 
the normal form in the modern language, e.g., buailimid, we strike. 
It is just possible, however, that this double m is a new formation 
produced by agglutination, and we seem to receive confirmatory 
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evidence in support of this from the Cymric languages. In Welsh 
the first plural of the future—originally a present—ends in x, as, 
y “osgwn, we shall burn. Here the w seems to stand for the 
original # of the ending, and the # to be the pronoun wi, we, 
cognate with the Lat. 20s. To the above would correspond an 
Irish no loscem-ni, which, after assimilation, would be Jloscemmi., 
Nevertheless, Welsh has first plurals in m, e.g., in the subjunctive, 
thus supplying a parallel to the Irish : compare carom with doberam, 
In the second plural of the present deponent Irish has developed 
no special form in 7, and so far it agrees with the Latin which has 
no r either. Instead, it uses the active form, as, sechid, you follow, 
although there seem to occur isolated examples of deponential 
forms with r in place of the final d, e.g., athgenair, you know, co n- 
arlasar, that you may speak. In the modern language a de- 
ponential plural in -abhar has been formed for the second person 
of the past tense, apparently on the analogy of the first and third 
persons in -amar and -atar, This ending has nothing to do with the 
possessive bhar, your, but rather owes its origin to such rare active 
forms, as, ro thrécsib, you have forsaken. With this final ’ com- 
pare the second personal pronoun in its enclitic form 1b, you. 

The forms of the second singular offer some difficulty. The 
simplest explanation of the Latin forms segueris and sequere, Indi- 
cative and Imperative, seems to be that the active endings have 
been added to the true deponential forms which theoretically 
would have been seguir and seguer. No such forms appear to 
exist in Old Irish, but in the modern language we find the required 
form in the second singular of the present actzve, as, molair, thou 
praisest, etc. They appear, too, in the s future and s preterite of 
the old language, eg., ro feser (fesser), thou wilt know, com-airser, 
thou shalt ask, msir, thou shalt value. The e and ¢ of the final 
syllable in the above examples are due to the influence of a lost 
final vowel a and ¢ respectively. Examples of the second sin- 
gular of the s preterite are, vo foirbt/ichser, thou has completed, 
ro lethnaigser, thou hast extended. When we compare active forms 
like nertais, thou strengthenest, for an ideal nertassis, we find the r 
ending to have taken the place of the final s, as in the Lat. 
agimus, agimur, and similarly for the future. 

In Old Irish the second singular of the deponent present 
ended in ter (ther) which was used in the Indicative, Subjunctive, 
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and Imperative, ¢.g., domointer, thou thinkest, /abrither, thou speak- 
est, ni aigther, fear not, and the conjunct fosisider, thou professest, 
When we remove the deponential r we have the ending te (the), 
which at once reminds us of such active imperatives, as, indnite, 
wait thou, follaide, rule thou, and comalnithe, fulfil. This ending 
-te has been compared with the Lat. imperative ending -to. Are 
we justified in supposing that this imperative ending, which would 
yield a deponent imperative form ter, has passed into the Indi- 
cative and Subjunctive ? 

In addition to the forms of the deponent conjugation discussed 
above, we have forms with a vowel after the r, and traces of a 
more extended r flexion. These may have arisen in a later time 
when deponential forms were invading the active voice, although 
in this case they failed to establish themselves. Among such we 
reckon the following, con acor, that I may see, cor inniseor, that I may 
speak, and with the conjunct ending co n-iarfaiger, that I may ask. 

Of forms in-ra we have dia n-accara, when thou seest, and mada 
jindara, when he finds out. In the latter the form findara is clearly 
formed from the active subj. finda, and in the -ra the flexional 
vowel of the mood is repeated. This explanation holds good 
for accara, seeing that in Mid. I. the second sing. of the subj. fre- 
quently ends in a(0.I. e). The futures fessara, thcu wilt know, he 
will know, and atchichera, thou wilt see, are to be explained 
similarly. 

In conclusion, there remains the question of the origin 
of this suffix or 74, Bopp held it to be a degraded form of s, 
and referred it to the rootas, to be. Benfey connected it with 
the root ar, to go, which he was probably led to do by the fact 
that the Sanskrit passive suffix ya was at that time derived from 
the root i,to go; but if, as is now done, this ya be considered 
identical with the y¢ suffix of passive participles and secondary 
adjectives, his derivation falls to the ground. This *, in its ex- 
tended form ra, we hold to be identical with the primary nomina] 
suffix ra, as we have it in Sk. chidra, cleft, from chid, to cleave ; 
kshipra, quick (rebounding), from ‘ship, to throw, etc. In these 
we see the passive and medial signification of the suffix. It is 
possible that we have this ra in the Latin prefix red in red-co, etc., 
although with a different signification, still with one not wholly 
irreconcileable with the medial or passive idea, 
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CATH GABHRA NO LAOIDH OSCAIR. 
(THE BATTLE OF GAVRA OR OSCAR’S HYMN.) 





[By Rev. J. CAMPBELL. ] 


THE following poem, or hymn (Laoidh) as it is called, was taken 
down word for word from the dictation of the late Roderick Mac- 
fadyen, Scarnish, Tiree, in October, 1868, now nearly twenty 
years ago. Macfadyen was then about eighty years of age. He 
said he had learned it from his father, who died when he himself 
was only fifteen. He told the writer at the same time that old 
men, when they repeated these Ossianic hymns, put off their 
bonnets from a feeling of reverence, with which the sensitive 
reader will readily sympathise. One is, as it were, in the presence 
not only of a master mind in the poem, but also in the presence 
of the deepest sorrow. 

Oscar was the only son of the poet Ossian, who in his turn was 
the only son of Fin MacCoul (Fionn MacCimhail) who also was 
the only son of Cimhail. According to the prose tales, Oscar was 
in his youth growing up an idle lad, to whom no attention was 
paid out of respect to the father’s position and abilities. The story 
is that on one occasion when the Fian band was attacked, no one, 
from this feeling, called Oscar out, but he himself went out after- 
wards, and finding the combatants engaged, seized a log of wood, 
as the only available weapon, and laid about him with such good 
effect that he was ever after looked upon as the best hero of the 
Fians (ceud lamh fheum na Féinne). His father’s cousin, Diar- 
mid donn (the auburn-haired), was the third best hero of the band 
(treas lamh fheum na Féinne), and it is observable that in all the 
tales and traditions both about Oscar and Diarmid, they are men- 
tioned as having lived together on terms of very kindly relation- 
ship and fast friendship. Diarmid, as being the older of the two, 
taught his cousin’s son feats of arms and skill. He taught him to 
play on the ¢éz/easg—chess or backgammon. 

The battle of Gavra was ever memorable among the Celts 
both of Ireland and Scotland, and as a tale of “Old and happy 
far off things, and battles long ago” was as much the subject of 
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talk as any battle of modern times is among the races whom it 
affects. It is said that two men out at night sheep-stealing or 
some predatory occupation had their attention drawn to two 
gigantic figures on the hills on opposite sides of the glen in which 
they were. One of these giant figures said to the other, “ Do you 
hear that man down below. I was the second door post of battle 
at Gavra (an darna ursainn chath a b’fhearr an Cath Gabhra), and 
that man knows all about it better than I do.” Gavra seems to 
have been somewhere in the north of Ireland, although its exact 
locality, as far as the poem is concerned, is a matter of conjecture, 
Oscar, suffering from a mortal wound, could not have been carried 
far on spears, and the ships of his grandfather having come in 
sight before his death, Gavra could not have been far from the 
seaboard. 

There are several names in the poem, which on comparison 
with other versions ir print, call for correction, although it has 
been deemed best in this case to give the poem exactly as it was 
taken down. To the archaeologist it is of importance to have 
the exact words of the reciter, without suppression, or emendation 
or alteration. Cairvi is called in other versions Cairbre, and in 
the quarrel between him and Oscar, in all the versions as well as 
this one, the spears are called spears of seven and nine seang 
(slimness), but the explanation which the writer heard, elsewhere, 
at Lochowside, leaves no doubt that the word should be séan (a 
charm). The charms were on the spear shaft of Oscar, and on 
the spear head of Cairbre. The usurper naturally thought that 
if he got Oscar’s charmed spear shaft along with the charmed 
spear head he himself had he would be invincible. 

Putting all the materials together in a natural junction, the 
story seems to run that Cairbre, a strong, powerful man, having 
usurped the sovereignty of all Ireland, and finding the Fians un- 
submissive to any but their own leaders, took what in olden times 
seems to have been a too common way of bringing an enemy to 
subjection. He invited their best hero to a feast, which, according 
to the fashion of the times, consisted of plentiful libations of 
strong drink, a rare and much prized luxury in those days, and 
finding himself failing in his object, he picked a quarrel, which 
led to the battle of Gavra. 
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There are stanzas and expressions in this poem that point 
unmistakeably to heathen times—the charms upon the weapons 
of war, the fay woman (deanshith) predicting the death of those 
about to be slain, the introduction of the ominous raven as a sign 
of evil, and other expressions, show that the poem was composed 
not only in troublous times, but during the prevalence of 
heathen beliefs and customs. It was pointed out by the reciter 
that Oscar was the first who was buried without his clothes. The 
last verse could not be explained by him, nor is there satisfactory 
explanation to be found in any version of the poem. 

The incident of the quarrel between Oscar and Cairbre has 
been worked by Macpherson into the poem of “Temora,” but 
a comparison of the hymn or poem with the Epic will readily 
enable the reader to judge who the true poet is. The short, 
sharp words in this composition are those of angry men, com- 
pared to the lengthy speeches of the epic, and altogether there is 
about this poem an air of genuineness that removes it from the 
suspicions which have been urged against the genuineness of the 
other. 

According to popular explanations and traditions, and these 
are much more rife in the islands than on the mainland, the 
Fians were a numerous body, owning no authority but their own 
leaders, and following the chase both in Ireland and Scotland as 
the supply of their favourite food might lead them. In times of 
scarcity, there are stories of their having lived upon shellfish 
(maorach) and mouthfuls of milk. We also hear of their having 
practiced the arts of husbandry. It is even said that they were 
no stronger than other men if it were not for the excellence of 
their bards. In this way the stories of their superhuman strength 
are accounted for, as well as their localisation in so many places. 
Their fighting men, when arranged in order of battle, were seven 
companies (seachd cathanan gnathaichte na Féinne). The number 

in each detachment does not appear. The Children of Morna, 
under the leadership of Gall formed one of the companies. Their 
numbers were kept up by their keeping an eye on the children 
who were likely to become men of strength, and in due time 
enrolling them in the band. 
The derivation of the word Féinne, the Fian host, is uncertain ; 
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it is a collective noun, and though those of whom popular tradi- 
sion make most mention were those under the leadership of Fin 
MacCoul, a similar band seems to have existed in the days of 
Céul [Cumhail] his father, and to have been driven to take refuge 
in caves and other places, when disbanded by an opposing force. 
That their enemies were the northmen does not seem a tenable 
supposition. That in very early times there was intercourse 
between the Celts of Ireland and the Lochlinners or people of 
the far east, is a creed tenable enough, but many of the best 
stories on the subject have an air of post-Ossianic times. 


CATH GABHRA, NO LAOIDH OSCAIR. 


Cha ’n abair mi mo thriath(1) ri m’ cheol, 
Ge oil(2) le Oisian e nochd, 

Oscar is an Cairbhi calma(3) 

Thuiteam ann an Cath Gabhra 


Thainig fios thugainn a nuas, 

Dh’ ionnsuidh Oscair chruaidh na Féinne 
E dhol dh’ ionnsuidh fleadh le ’ Fhiann 
’S gum faigheadh e cis(4) da réir 


An t- Oscar aluinn nach d’ ob naimh* 
Tri cheud fear treun 
Dh’ imich leis, freasdal da thoil ’s da fheum 


. . . . . . 


A bhaobh(5) a nigheas an t- eudach, 
Deansa dhuinne ’n fhaistneachd cheudna, 
An tuit aon duine dhith leinn, 

No ’n d’ theid sinn uile do neo-ni.” 


‘* Marbhas leats’ (ars ise) caogad(6) ceud, 
’S gonar leat‘an righ e fein, 

’S a raogha nam fear a laigheas leat, 

A shaoghal uile gun d’ thainig.” 


Fhuair sinn onoir, ’s fhuair sinn biadh, 
Mar a fhuair sinn roimhe riamh, 

Bhi subhach a dol a steach 

Maille ri Coirbhi an Teamhair(7). 


An latha mu dheireadh de’n ol 

Ghlaodh Cairbhi le guth mdr 

‘*Tomlaid sleagha (cruinn) b’ aill leam uait, 
Ard Oscair dhuinn na h- Alba.” 








* They then reached Cairbre’s house, where the three days were spent in drinking. 
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‘* Ge be ’n iomlaid sleagha th’ ort, 


n A Chairbhi ruaidh nan long phort, 

of S’ tric bu leat mis’ agus mo shleagh 

e ’N am cath agus cruaidh chémhraig. 

> Ach malairt croinn gun mhalairt cinn 

e B’ eucorach sud iarraidh oirnn ; 

e ’S e fath an iarrtuis sin, 

Sf Mise bhi gun Fheinn gun athair.” 

st ** Ged do bhiodh an Fheinn is t’ athair, 


Co math ’s a bha iad ’sa bheatha, 
Cha b’ uilear leamsa dhomh fhin 
Gach ni dh’ iarainn gum faighinn.” 


** Nam biodh an Fhéinn is m’ athair, 
Co math ’s a bha iad ’sa bheatha, 

’S gann gum faigheadh tu bhos, 
Leud do thighe do dh’ Eirinn.” 


Lion fuath na laoich lan 

Ri éisdeachd na h-iomarbhaigh, 
Briathran borba, leth mur leth, 
‘ft Eadar an Cairbhi’s an t-Oscar. 


Briathran buan sin, briathran buan, 
A bheireadh an Cairbhi ruadh : 

‘* An t-sleagh nimhe sin ad dhorn 
’S ann uimpe bhios do luath-bhas.” 


Briathran eile an aghaidh sin 

A bheireadh an t-Oscar calma, 

Gun cuireadh e sleagh na naoi seang 
Ma choimeachd fhuilt agus fheusaig. 


Briathran buan sin, briathran buan, 

A bheireadh an Cairbhi ruadh, 

Gun cuireadh e sleagh nan seachd seang 
Eadar airnean agus imleag. 


’S thugadh leinn an la’r na mhaireach, 
Cho liona da ’n Fheinn ’s a bha sin, 

Thugadh leinn ar feachd ’s ar sluagh, 
Gus an taobha tuath de dh’ Eirinn(8) 


Nuair a tharladh sinn ann, 

Am bealach cumhann an caol ghleann, 
; Ghlaodh Cairbhi le gu ard, 
Loinaireachd(9) a teachd nar comhdhail 
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Thainig oirnn ’s cha b’ ann gu’r cobhair, 
Coig fichead do dh’ fheara bogha, 

Thuit sid air laimh Oscar thall, 

’S chaidh masladh(10) gu righ na h-Eirinn. 


Coig fichead Gaidheal garg, 

Thainig a tir uamhain ghairbh, 

Thuit sid air laimh Oscar thall, 

’S chaidh masladh gu righ na h-Eirinn(11) 


Coig fichead de dh’ fhearabh feachd 
Thainig a tir ghairbh an t-sneachd, 
Thuit sid air laimh Oscar thall, 

’S chaidh mosgladh gu righ na h-Eirinn 


Coig fichead Cairbhi ruadh(12) 

Bu chosmhuil ri Cairbhi ’n t-sluaigh, 
Thuit sin air laimh Oscar thall, 

*S chaidh masladh gu righ na h-Eirinn 


A’ chdigear a b’ fhaigse do ’n righ, 
Gam bu dual gaisge agus gniomh, 
Thuit sid air laimh Oscair thall, 

’S chaidh masladh gu righ na h-Eirinn | 


Nuair a chuunaic an Cairbhi ruadh 
Oscar sior-shnaidheadh an t-sluaigh, 
An t-sleagh nimhe(13) bha na dhorn 
Thilg e sud am comhdhail Oscair. 


Thuit Oscar air a ghlun deas 

’S an t-sleagh nimhe roimh chneas, 
’S thug e ’n ath urchair a null 

Ma choimeachd fhuilt agus fheusaig 


An sin thuirt sluagh Chairbhi ri Mhac, 


‘* Eirich, Airt, is glac do chlaidheamh, 
*S dean seasamh an dite t’athar, 

Mar ’eil an t-eug ort a’ brathadh, 
Measar dhuinne gur mac rath thu.” 


Thug e 'n ath urchair an aird 

’S ar leinne gum be léoir a h-aird, 

’S leagadh leis aig meud a chuims’ 
Art Mac Chairbhi air an ath urchair. 


Sluagh Chairbhi bu gharg gleachd, 
Chuir iad Cath Gabhra(14) mu cheap 
Chum ’s gum faigh’-te leo buaidh larach, 
Air faicinn Oscar gu craiteach. 
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Thog e leacag thana chruaidh 

Thar na talmhainn, taobh a bhruaich, 

’S bhrist Cath-Gabhra mu cheap ; 

’S e gniomh mu dheireadh mu dheagh mhic. 


‘* Togaibh leibh mi mise, Fhiann, 

Ni nach d’ rinn sibh rdimhe riamh, 
Thugaibh mi gu tulaich ghlain, 

Ach gum buin sibh dhiom an t-eudach (15) 


Thog sin leinn an t-Oscar aluinn 
Air bharraibh(16) nan sleagha arda, 
’S thug sinn da iomrachadh grinn, 
Gus an d’ thainig sinn tigh Fhinn 


Cluala sinn air traigh mu thuath, 
Eughach sluaigh is faobhar arm, 
’S chlisg air gaisgich gu luath, 
Mun robh Oscar a fas marbh. 


‘* Marbhasg ort, a mhic nam buadh,(17) 
Ni thu breag an darna uair, 

Loingeas mo sheanar a t’ ann, 

Is iad a teachd le cobhair thugainn.” 


Bheannaich sinn uile do dh’ Fhionn 

Ma bheannaich, cha do bheannaich dhuinn ; 
Shil na dedir fhala o rosg, 

’S thionndaidh e ruinn a chilaobh 


** Is miosa, mhic, a bha thu dheth 
An latha sin bha sinn ’n Dun-sgathaich,(18) 


Nuair shnamhadh na gedidh(19) air do chneas, 


’S e mo lamh-sa rinn do leigheas. 


‘* Mo leigheas cha’n ann le fas,(20) 

’S ni mé nitear e gu brath, 

’N t-sleagh dhomhain ‘s an taobh a deas 
Cha dual gun deantar a leigheas,” 


“Is miosa, mhic, a bha thu dheth 
An la bha sinn an Dundealgain, 
Shnamhadh na gedidh air do chneas 
’*S i mo lamh-sa rinn do leigheas,” 


‘* Mo leigheas cha’n ann le fas 

’S ni md nitear e gu brath, 

O na tha sleagh nan seachd seang, 
Eadar m’ dirnean agus m’ imleag.” 
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‘“’S truagh nach mise a thuit ann 

An cath Garbhi griannach gann, 

’S tusa bhi n’ ear ’s an iar, 

’G imeachd roimh na Fiannta, Oscair.” 


‘* Ged bu tusa thuiteadh ann 

An cath Garbhi griannach gann, 

Aon osna 'n ear no ’n iar 

Cha chluinnte gad iargain aig Oscar(21) 


Cha d’ fhiosraich duine riamh 
Cridhe fedla bhi am chliabh, 

Ach cridhe de chuinn a chuir(22) 
’N déis a chomdachadh le stailinn. 


Ach donnalaich nan con ri m’ thaobh, 
Agus biireadh nan seann laoch, 

’S gul a bhannail mu seach, 

Sid an rud a chraidh mo chridhe,” 


** Laogh mo laoigh thu, laogh mo laoigh, 
Leanabh mo leinibh, ghil, chaoil, 

Mo chridhe leumadh mar lon(23) 

’S mo chreach léir nach eirich Oscar. 


Bas Oscair a chraidh mi ’m chridhe, 
Treun fear Eirinn, ’s mor gar dith, 
Co aite am faca mi ri m’ linn 

Aon cho cruaidh riut air chil loinn.” 


Cha chaoineadh bean a fear fhéin, 

’S cha chaoineadh piuthar a brathair— 
Na bha sinn uile mu ’n teach 

Bha sinn uile caoineadh Oscair. 


Mise bheireadh seachad fhéin 
Fitheach du mo mhi-cheill 

A chdig tha sinn mu ’r chlar 

Ach siil fir a bhi ga shocadh.(24) 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MACGREGORS OF RANNOCH. 





[By R. W. D. CAMERON, M.D.] 


AMONG a number of MSS. left by my grand-uncle, Captain John 
Macgregor of the 24th Foot, bearing on the Clan Gregor, and 
forming part of the materials collected by him with the view of 
compiling a complete history of the clan, I find short memoirs of 
the families of Dunan and Ardlarich. A fuller and more 
systematic account of these families, as well as of others of the 
Clan Gregor constituting a portion of the contemplated history, 
was, until lately, in my father’s possession. Whether the volume 
was accidentally destroyed or lost 1 know not, but certain it is 
the book has disappeared unaccountably from the place in which 
it had been deposited, and where it had lain securely for twenty 
or thirty years. 

The author of the subjoined account of the Macgregors of 
Dunan and Ardlarich is Lieutenant Alexander Macgregor of 
Wester Tempar, Rannoch, a personal friend of the captain, who 
had employed him in the early part of the present century to 
collect from the current traditions of the district, and all authentic 
sources, such information as could be obtained relative to the 
families of Macgregor in Rannoch. In the Highlands sixty or 
seventy years ago traditionary lore was of the utmost value. 
People committed little to writing. They had to trust almost 
entirely to memory. By exercise through successive generations 
this faculty became comprehensive in range, quick to receive im- 
pressions, and tenacious in retaining them. The storing up in 
the memory and the handing down from generation to generation 
of historical tales, poetical effusions, genealogies, and anecdotes— 
even to the more remarkable incidents of every-day life—must 
have tended to the development in the people of a hereditary 
mnemonic faculty, to which I believe many a modern son of the 
Gael is unconsciously indebted for his laurels in the keen com- 
petitive examinations of the present day. What but hereditary 
influence could have produced the wondrous memories of the old 
Highland bards and sennachies, to say nothing of the many aged 
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people who were veritable living encyclopaedias as far as history, 
genealogy, and poetry were concerned? Their day is nearly 
past, and few of the old race survive.* True, they are now 
anachronisms. The brain that labours big with verse or prose 
can in these days be safely delivered by the pen; but how many 
valuable stores of knowledge have been lost in the past during 
the transition period between the use of manuscript and the oral 
transmission of traditionary tales and poems from father to son, 
from mother to daughter ! 

In the full belief that the traditions current among aged and 
intelligent people at the date at which the following was written 
are well worthy attention and preservation, and in the hope that 
they may be of interest, if not to Highlanders generally, at least 
to members of the Clan Gregor, I subjoin the memoirs, trans- 
cribing almost verbatim the papers before me, and omitting only 
such genealogical details as are tedious and unimportant. 

Glenstrae and Glenlyon no longer belong to the Macgregors, 
neither do they now possess Dunan or Ardlarich, but the memo- 
ries of the ancient families, to whom once belonged these and 
many other lands both in Perthshire and Argyleshire, still touch a 
vein of sympathy in the breasts of the numerous, albeit widely 
scattered, clan, who ever retain in their motto, ’Srioghal mo dhream, 
a perennial reminder of their proud descent. R. C. 


A MEMOIR OF THE FAMILY OF DUNAN., 


In the absence of any satisfactory account of the first settlers 
of this family, beyond their having been cadets of the family of 
Roro, I shall begin with John Dubh, who is said to have been 
third in direct succession. 

III. John Mac Ianduy, in Dunan, and Patrick, his brother, 
were two of the pledges proposed by Alexander Macgregor of 
Glenstrae to the Earl of Argyll, and are said to have suffered in 
Edinburgh in 1604. Whether they were married or have left 





* There now lives in Strathtay a worthy descendant of the family of Dunan, a 
venerable octogenarian, who can repeat at a moment's notice any one of thirty or 
forty Gaelic poems of his own composition, They have not hitherto been committed 
to writing, but I am glad to learn that there is not wanting a patriotic Gael, with 
able and willing pen, ready to ensure that at least the rarer flowers of his muse shall 
not be born to blush unseen. 
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any children is a thing which cannot be ascertained at this remote 
period. Neither can I learn with certainty who this John Mac 
Dhonchuy vic Ianduy, who is mentioned in the record 4th Feb., 
1589, is, but conclude that he must have been their father, and 
second of Dunan, and Doncha their grandfather and first of 
Dunan, making Ianduy their progenitor of Roro. The line of 
Dunan would therefore run : 

I. Duncan Macgregor of Dunan, son of Iain Dubh Macgregor 
of Roro. 

II. John Macgregor (John Mac Donchuy vic Ianduy.) 

III. John Mac Ianduy mentioned above. This John was 
succeeded by his brother. 

IV. Duncan Mac Ianduy in Rannoch, so called in the Decreta, 
1612, at which time he was a prisoner in the Laird of Grant's 
hands. Duncan Mac Ianduy, in Camuserochd, occurs in the 
record as chieftain of the clan Vic Alistar in Dunan in 1616 and 
1619. He appears to have been a man of good account in his 
clan, and is termed in the record repeatedly one of the principals 
of that name. It is said that he, along with his brothers, John 
and Patrick, accompanied their chief to the battle of Glenfruin, 
and that on their being denounced he in consequence fled to 
Ireland, accompanied by Doncha Abrach and Doncha buidhe- 
mac-a-Chomhich (a lad, who had been adopted into his father’s 
family and brought up with him), where they remained in volun- 
tary exile for seven years, considered in those days equal to seven 
years’ banishment in ours. 

The said Doncha Mac landuy was married to a daughter of 
Cameron of Gleneaves, and after the battle of Glenfruin, upon 
being hotly pursued by his enemies, he sent his wife to her brother 
to see if he would afford him any shelter, but Gleneaves, having 
along with others accepted the commission to extirpate the whole 
race of Macgregor, gave as his advice that both she and her hus- 
band had better cut their own throats—poor consolation indeed ! 
The poor woman returned in a state of exasperation at the recep- 
tion accorded her, which she straightway communicated to her 
persecuted husband. He thereupon set off for Ireland as above 
related, but what year I cannot find out, although it must have 
been very shortly after the battle of Glenfruin. When he was thus 
12 
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forced to go away, he left his miserable wife in his possessions of 
Camuserochd, and during his absence the Laird of Menzies (they 
were not knighted till 1665), who, although kept out of possession, 
had obtained a Crown charter of those lands, long before, gave a 
grant of Macgregor’s lands to a man of the name of Kennedy 
from Lochaber (known as Gillandhurst-beg), from whom the 
Cean-Ghillandhurst in Rannoch are descended. My informant 
remembers to have seen when a boy a son of this Gillandhurst- 
beg, a very aged man. 

It appears that Duncan Mac Ianduy’s wife still remained on 
the possession, and was much oppressed by Gillandhurst, who 
obliged her to perform the most servile works for her livelihood. 
Upon her husband’s return home, accompanied by his comrades 
in exile—Doncha Abrach and Doncha Buidhe—he found his wife 
engaged at pulling heather for Gillandhurst at a place called 
Stron-ruidh-Chloimh, above Camuserochd More, upon which she 
acquainted him of her usage from Gillandhurst since he went 
away—for which, in revenge, it is said, her husband houghed six- 
teen of Gillandhurst’s milch cows. 

Hearing of this, Gillandhurst set off to Castle Menzies to com- 
plain to his landlord of Duncan’s conduct, to which place Mac- 
gregor followed him, and, getting admittance into the audience 
chamber, the Laird of Menzies is said to have accosted him thus— 
** Suidh a sios a Mhic Grigair is leig le Gillandhurst suidhe suas.” 
To which Duncan responded—“ Suidh thusa sios a Ghillandhurst 
bhig is leig le MacGrigair suidhe suas,” and, suiting his action to 
the word, took hold of him by the scruff of the neck and threw 
him to the door. 

On this occasion the Laird of Menzies is said to have offered 
him an exclusive right to his possessions on very moderate terms, 
which Macgregor rejected disdainfully. But, having brought Gil- 
landhurst under proper subjection, or expelled him, he continued 
to occupy the lands as before unmolested. 

An anecdote is related of this Duncan when in Ireland—'Tis 
said that upon one occasion, while shifting his clothes, a dairy- 
maid, who happened to come into the room and see him, gave a 
dreadful scream, which alarmed him so much, that he, fearing the 
worst, instantly demanded the cause, when she replied that she 
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had been in her younger days a nurse in the family of Macgregor 
of Dunan, one of whose boys had a black spot, such as she had 
observed on his, on his shoulder, the recollection of which had 
affected her so much as to have made her scream. He then 
acknowledged himself to her as the very identical person ; and 
betore he departed she gave him a charmed stone or Clach- 
buadhach which possessed the virtue of protecting his person in 
battle from the weapons of an enemy. How far the truth of the 
above anecdote can be relied on I leave to others to judge. 
Duncan was succeeded by his son. 

V. Patrick Mac Dhoncha vic Ianduy in Dunan in Rannoch, 
so called in Rec. Priv. Coun. His name occurs in the Lenny 
papers in September, 1655. He purchased the wadset of the 
two merk land of Dunan and the four merk land of Kinnachlader 
on the 22nd April, 1675, under reversion of 5000 merks and the 
sasine. This wadset from Sir Alexander Menzies is recorded 8th 
December, 1675. 

Patrick was thrice married—first to a daughter of Macdonald 
of Achtriachdan, by whom he had two daughters, both married 
to Camerons in Slisgarbh—secondly he married a daughter of 
Gregor Mac Dhoncha vic Geal-Challum in Lassentullich, by 
whom he had four sons—(1) Ian Dubh Og, who succeeded him, (2) 
Duncan, (3) Gregor, (4) Callum. He married thirdly a daughter 
of John Macgregor of Ardlarich, whose name is mentioned in 
the Decree against the tenants of Slismine, dated the 24th May, 
1695, and called (it must be by mistake) Ian dubh Mac Dhonch 
vic Alister. By her he had one son, Neil, and one daughter. 
He had also three illegitimate sons, but whether they were older 
or younger than the rest of the family is uncertain. (1) John 
More, (2) Donald, (3) Patrick. They all married, and left a 
numerous progeny. 

As his eldest son, Ian Dubh Og, succeeded him, I shall pro- 
ceed with his second son, Duncan, called Doncha Og. He was 
married to Catherine, daughter of Gilespa Ruadh of Ardlarich, by 
whom he had two sons, Alexander and Patrick, and one daughter, 
Mary. Alexander (referred to hereafter as VIII. of Dunan) was 
married to Janet Cameron from Camuserochd, by whom he had 
a son, Alexander, and two daughters, one of whom died young— 
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the other was married to a Mr. John Macgregor from Strathfillan, 
who resided at Kinnachlacher where, being a strong, powerful 
man, he was invested with a civil commission to suppress thieves 
and freebooters, to which at last he became a victim, for not long 
after he was killed in his bed by two men who had slept with him 
(his near neighbours and relatives of his wife). His house was 
set fire to, and his body burnt to a cinder, while they escaped 
with the incredible tale that he had risen and had handed to them 
his purse and dirk, and had afterwards lain down in hisbed. Yet 
so lax was the law administered in those days that both of these 
men were allowed to live the remainder of their days in the 
country unmolested. 

Gregor, the third son of Patrick and of Dunan, married a lady 
of the name of Marjory Menzies, by whom he had a family, all of 
whom died young. 

Callum, fourth son of Patrick, married a daughter of Tearlach 
Og Mackinnon of Scalpa, by whom he had one son, Duncan, 
who died a military pensioner in Edinburgh without any issue. 

Neil, fifth son of Patrick, was married to Catherine, daughter 
of Ewan Macgregor in Camuserochd, by whom he had issue— 
several sons, who all died young, and two daughters, Catherine, 
who died young, and Rachel. This Rachel married Alexander 
Macgregor of Ardlarich (Alister Mac Gilespa) and of whom at 
length under the Macgregors of Ardlarich. 

We shall now return to Patrick’s eldest son, who succeeded 
him in the representation. 

V. Ian Dubh Og Mac Phadrick, who was married to a daughter 
of Mac-Mhic-Mhartin na Heitrich (Cameron of L.etterfinlay), by 
whom he had one son, Duncan. It was this Ian Dubh whom his 
uncle, Donald Macgregor Mac Dhoncha vic Geal Challum, de- 
prived of his cattle, which he carried to Lassentullich and marked 
with his own burning iron. The cause assigned for this unfriendly 
step towards his nephew is that they had become joint-securities 
in asum of money for some person who had allowed them the 
pleasure of paying the piper, and the said Donald being first com- 
pelled to pay the whole, was obliged in his turn to adopt these 
harsh measures with his nephew (who had given his uncle fair 
defiance) before he would agree to pay his proportion of it. But 
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Donald, who was better informed, instead of opposing force to 
force, took legal steps to recover his payment, and had carried off 
the cattle by a fair poind. 

John was succeeded in the representation by his only son. 

VII. Duncan, as appears by a Bond of Clanship, dated 20th 
and 27th July, 1714, and signed by Duncan Macgregor in Dunan 
and several others of the heads of families of the clan, electing 
Macgregor of Balhaddies to be their chief. 

It appears that his mother, after his father’s death, had married 
Mr. Campbell of Roro, in Glenlyon, to whom she had a family of 
children. Her eldest son, as above, had resided for some time at 
Dunan, and had married Margaret, daughter of Macgregor of 
Drumlich, in Balquhidder, by whom he had no family. Becoming 
poor from the circumstance of his father’s cattle having been 
carried away, and also of his having joined the Rebellion of 1715, 
he left Dunan and went to reside with his step-father’s family in 
Roro, where he died, and where his brothers intended to have 
buried him unknown to his friends in Rannoch. The latter, how- 
ever, having heard of his death by tnere chance, had, with Alister 
Mac Dhoncha Oig at their head, set out for his body, and they 
were just in time to have met the funeral on its way to the intended 
place of interment, when they took possession thereof and carried 
him to Killichonan, where he was buried. 

It was this Duncan who lost Dunan irrecoverably to the Laird 
of Menzies, and he was the last who resided there. He dying 
childless was succeeded in the representation by 

VIII. Alister Mac Dhoncha Oig vic Phadrick (V. of Dunan), 
who married Janet Cameron from Camuserochd. By her he had 
one son and two daughters. He was succeeded by his only son 
in the representation. 

IX. Alister Mac Alister vic Dhoncha Oig, who never married, 
and in whom the legitimate line of the family of Dunan became 
extinct, as far as can be collected from Rannoch traditions. 

The above account was related by John Macgregor in Inver- 
haddon, who was born in Ardlarich in April, 1745, and is now 
83 years of age, but of sound and perfect memory, and by other 
aged people who corroborated his relation, and wrote down by 
his son Lieutenant Macgregor, at Inverhaddon, in February, 
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1828, with no other view than to preserve from oblivion those 
interesting sketches of the history of that ancient family. Copied 
from the original manuscript and extended down to the year 
1837 by the said Lieutenant Macgregor, with a view of including 
the young progeny that have arisen since the original was taken 
down. 
(Signed) ALEXANDER MACGREGOR. 
Wester Tempar, 14th January, 1837. 


[Here follow anecdotes of the Dunan family. The story of 
Rachel Macgregor’s abduction from Dunan seems to have made 
a deep impression on the minds of the people, and it still lives 
fresh in the traditions of Rannoch and Lochaber. The capture 
of the fair maid of Dunan—the wild dramatic scene in the lonely 
sheiling at Lochtreig side, where she rejected the hand and heart 
of the Laird of Keppoch, and plighted her troth to the handsome 
young scion of the house of Letterfinlay—the magnanimous 
resignation of Mac Mhic Raonil, his sumptuous entertainment of 
his rival at Keppoch House, followed in the morning by the 
marriage pagent, is a theme well calculated to rouse the Celtic 
muse.* The story appeared in an abridged, and perhaps in some 
respects more accurate form, in the Celtic Magazine, Vol. IX., in 
connection with the history of the Macmartin Camerons of 
Rannoch, but it may not be amiss to give the Lieutenant’s 
version of it here.] 





ANECDOTES OF THE FAMILY OF DUNAN, 

Patrick Macgregor, V. of Dunan, had a sister, Rachel, who, 
when a young girl, was one day driving her father’s calves to the 
hill (saodacha nan laogh), when a party of Lochaber men happened 
to be returning home from the south, and who, being struck with 
her beauty, and knowing that something might be made of their 
prize, took it into their wise heads to carry her off, which they did 
by main force, with a view to marry her unto some certain gentle 
old bachelor in Lochaber, but whom, when she saw, she refused 
to marry on any account whatever. He is said to have been 
Mac Mhic-Raonil na Ceapach (Macdonald of Keppoch), and 
different reasons are assigned for her rejection of him, one being 
that he was advanced in years. The interview between Rachel 
and her would-be-lover took place in a lonely sheiling by the side 





* See footnote Celtic Magazine, Vol. IX. p. 330. 
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of Lochtreig in the mountains between Dunan and Keppoch. 
All fair means were tried to overcome her obstinacy but to no 
purpose, when one less principled than the rest proposed, by way 
of punishing her, that she should be ravished and then allowed to 
go home. A second objected to this brutish proposal, and by 
way of amendment moved that all the gentlemen present should 
be drawn up in line, and that she should be allowed to choose for 
herself ; and, that as they had carried her there against her will, 
whoever should happen to be the object of her choice, would be 
obliged to marry her, and be no worse used than they intended to 
use her. Some say that this humane motion was dictated by a 
relative of her mother’s, who was sister to Cameron of Gleneaves, 
but be that as it may, her choice fell upon Cameron of Blarachadrin, 
a very handsome youth, of the family of Mac-vic-Mhartin (Letter- 
finlay)* and she is said to have been so contented with her lot 
that she never thought proper to pay a visit to her parents at 
Dunan thereafter. 

In the course of a considerable time, however, her husband, 
who was a drover, was passing to the south by Dunan with his 
cattle, accompanied by several others of the same profession, and 
it being late, he sent his servant to his father-in-law (whom till this 
time he had never seen), to solicit a night’s grass for their droves, 
which was readily granted them, and themselves invited to a night’s 
lodgings. The servant, seeing that he had succeeded so well, 
told Dunan that his son-in-law was there, and pointed out the 
handsomest amongst them as he, when they were all hospitably 
entertained. At parting next morning he requested his son-in- 
law to call on his return, when he presented him with twenty 
milk cows and a bull as a marriage portion and out of gratitude 
for saving his daughter’s honour. It seems he had a family by 
her, as one of his sons John sometime thereafter came to see his 
uncle Patrick to Dunan, with whom he settled, and was the first 
of the Camerons of that tribe who came to Rannoch. This John 
(Mac- Mhic-ic-Mhartain) or, as he was called in Rannoch, Ian 
Ban Abrach, was, it would appear, in high favour with his uncle, 

*Blarachaorin is said by some to have been son of Duncan Macmartin or 
Cameron of Letterfinlay, but many circumstances point to his having been rather the 


son of Duncan’s brother, John Macmartin or Cameron of Kinlochleven, known as 
Fear Cheanlachleunn,—R. C. 
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Patrick, who, on his deathbed, is said to have beseeched his 
nephew to marry his widow, a daughter of John Macgregor of 
Ardlarich, whom Patrick in his old age had taken as his third 
wife. On his nephew’s consenting to this arrangement, Patrick 
promised to bequeath him one half of his possessions, leaving his 
lands of Dunan, Kinnachlacher, and Camuserochd in equal por- 
tions to his son and nephew. 

It is said that a sister or niece of Rachel Macgregor of Dunan 
went after some time to Lochaber to see her, and she being a 
handsome young girl, a brother of Mac Mhic Raonil, a noted 
freebooter, known by the name of Gaumhin Ceannfhin, who lived 
at Lochtreig had, out of revenge for the insult offered to his 
brother, either carried her off from Blarachaorin or, which is more 
probable, intercepted her on her return, and retained her at Loch- 
treig, where she was for some time unknown to her friends ; and 
that her brothers (which makes me conclude her a niece) hearing 
thereof, went to take her from him, and be revenged for the insult. 
From this she dissuaded them, as it was not likely she would ever 
get another husband after being so long with him, and therefore 
she preferred remaining where she was. Her gaumhin (stirk) 
sometime thereafter, in consideration that he had got nothing by 
her, made a foray and carried off all her brother’s goats from 
Dunan, which, as soon as they learned, they went to Lochtreig 
in pursuit. When she saw them arrive, knowing their desperate 
temper, and that they were never properly reconciled on her 
account, and dreading the consequence of their visit, she fell into 
a fit and died immediately. Her brothers carried back the goats, 
but are said to have taken no further revenge at that time. She 
left no family. Many more anecdotes are related of that family. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER MACGREGOR. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Story of Deirdre. 





THE HERO TALES OF THE GAEL. 


1V.—THE DEIRDRE STORY—ITS VARIOUS VERSIONS. 


THE story of Deirdre, as it appears in the form of a popular tale, 
we have given in the preceding twonumbers. There is, however, 
another version of the tale, more fragmentary and rather unsatis- 
factory, in the form of a ballad. Of this Deirdre ballad there are 
various versions, nearly all of which can be found in Campbell's 
Leabhar na Feinne (pp. 19-29). The ballad consists for the most 
part of the various lamentations uttered by Deirdre on and after 
the death of the sons of Uisnech. These lamentations are found 
as separate poems in what appears to have been the fifteenth cen- 
tury text, divided from each other by stretches of prose narrative. 
These poems are Deirdre’s piercing wail at the death of Uisnech’s 
sons, her praise of Clann Uisnech, whom she compares to three 
dragons, bears, lions, and so forth, her loneliness without them, 
while their arms and hounds and hawks are devoid of owners, her 
reminiscences of her life with Naois, who on one occasion seemed 
or was unfaithful, but who was forgiven, for 
** Naois gave a true word 
And thrice he swore in presence of his weapons 


That he would not cause me gloom 
Till he should go from me to the host of the dead.” 


The Scotch ballad also gives as part of her lamentation the 
beautiful address to Alba, beginning in the Edinburgh 15th cen- 
tury MS. (the Glenmasan) thus : 

Inmain tir an tir ut thoir, 

Alba con[a] hingantaib ; 

nocha ticfuinn eisdi ille 

mana tisainn le Noise 


** Loveable land the land there east, 
Alba with its wonders, 
I would not have come hither out of it, 
Had I not come with Naois.” 


This in the earlier Irish and Scotch versions is sung by 
Deirdre as she leaves Scotland. The story contained in the 
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ballad is somewhat vague and cursorily told. It begins with 
Deirdre and Clann Uisnech leaving Scotland ; they were sailing 
on the sea ; a fog came on and they accidentally put in under the 
walls of Conchobar’s town. The three men landed and left 
Deirdre on board ; they met Conchobar and he slewthem. Then 
Conchobar came down to the sea and invited Deirdre to land. 
She refused, unless he allowed her to go to the bodies of the sons 
of Uisnech : 
‘* Gun taibhrinn mo thri poga meala 
Do na tri corpa caomh geala.” 
‘* That I may give my three honey kisses 
To the three dear white corpses.” 
On her way she met a carpenter slicing with a knife. She gave 
him her ring for the knife, went to the bodies, uttered the long 
poetic lamentation, stretched herself beside the dead, and killed 
herself with the knife. 

The oldest Irish version is in the Book of Leinster, a MS. of 
the 12th century. There the story is told with all the veri- 
similitude of real history: the only supernatural element in it is 
the prophesyings of the Druid Cathbad. It is as follows: Deirdre 
was the daughter of the Ulster bard Feidlimid, and it happened 
that at her birth King Conchobar and the nobles of Ulster were 
being entertained by her father the bard. The Druid Cathbad, 
who was also present, prophesied that she should be the cause of 
woes unnumbered to Ulster. The warriors were for killing her, 
but Conchobar decided to bring her up to be his own wife, and 
evade the prophecy. She was kept apart in a /s (fortress), where 
she could not see any men until she should wed Conchobar. 
Her tutor, her nurse, and a female satirist named Lebarchan alone 
saw her. Conchobar, of course, also visited her. The tutor was 
one day killing a calf in the snow, and a raven came, and was 
drinking the blood of the calf. Deirdre said to her nurse that 
she would like to have the man who would have the “three 
colours yonder on him; namely, his hair like the raven, his 
cheek like the blood, and his body like the snow.” Lebarchan 
told her such a person was near enough—Naois, the son of 
Uisnech. There were three brothers of them, Naois, Ardan, and 
Ainle, and they sang so sweetly that every human being who 
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heard them was enchanted, and the cattle gave two-thirds 
additional milk. They were fleet as hounds in the chase, and 
the three together could defy a province. Deirdre managed to 
meet Naois and boldly proposed to him to fly with her. He 
refused at first, but she prevailed. He, his brothers, and their 
company fled with her. After wandering round all Erin, they 
were forced to come to Alba. They made friends with the King 
of Alba and took service under him. But the king came to hear 
of Deirdre’s beauty and he must have her. The men of Alba 
gathered against the brothers and they had to fly. Their flight 
was heard of in Erin, and Conchobar was pressed to receive them 
back. Fergus Mac Roich, Conchobar’s stepfather, and Cormac, 
Conchobar’s son, took the sons of Uisnech under their protection, 
and brought them to Ulster. Conchobar managed to draw 
Fergus and Cormac away from them, and then got a petty king 
whom he had lately conquered and pardoned, to attack the sons 
of Uisnech, defenceless and off their guard, and they were slain. 
Conchobar took Deirdre as his wife, but he could not console her 
for the loss of the sons of Uisnech, and a year afterwards he handed 
her over to Eogan, the murderer of her lover, when, as she was being 
conveyed in the chariot as his bride, she threw herself out of the 
chariot and purposely dashed her head against a “ rock of a stone 
before her . . . . so that her head was shattered to pieces and 
that she died.” 

Fergus Mac Roich and Cormac Conloingeas, son of Conchobar, 
who had taken the sons of Uisnech under their protection, took 
vengeance for the sons of Uisnech, as far as they could, and then 
withdrew to the court of Queen Meave. Fergus was there her 
chief counsellor and friend. 

The versions of the 15th up to the 18th century, as found in 
the Edinburgh Glenmasan MS. and the Irish manuscripts, con- 
siderably enlarge upon the 12th century tale.* Those versions 
are practically the same in plot as the popular tale which we 
translated from Mr. Carmichael’s Gaelic. The only difference is 
that the Irish versons are more accurate as to names and less cast 
in the form of the fairy or folk tale. The Gaelic version is a 





*See Windische’s /rische Texte, 1st series, pp. 59-92; 2nd series, part 2, pp. 
109-183 ; Gaelic Fournal, Jan. 1884 ; Celtic Magazine, X11. pp. 567-570 
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thorough fairy tale; the number three is consistently used in 
relation to every action. For instance, the Druid places three 
obstacles before the sons of Uisnech in the Gaelic tale; in the 
Irish form of it, the sea alone is placed before them. Fergus has 
three sons—Boinne Borb, Cuilionn Cruaidh, and Fiallan Finn; 
the Irish tale gives him two—Buinne Borb and Ilann Find. The 
incidents of the bothy, of the hunter, of Deirdre’s pursuit of 
Naois at their first meeting, and of the Amhusgs are not known 
to the Irish story. That there may be a germ of truth in the 
story is possible—an elopement to Alba, a return, and a treacher- 
ous death, are quite too possible; but its literary finish as a 
popular tale completely dwarfs any element of truth that may 
have originally been in the story. The triads of incidents, the 
enchantments, and the other marvellous men and powers met 
with crush out the little historic truth, if any, that existed as basis 
for the story. At present the Deirdre story is a heroic fairy or 
popular tale, nothing more nor less. With even the evidence of 
the 12th century Book of Leinster before him, he would be a 
hardy man who would assert that such an elopement actually 
occurred in the Ist century of our era. Everything in the early 
romances cluster round Conchobar or Cuchulinn, just as on 
Gaelic and modern Irish ground heroic events gather round 
Brian Boro or Manus and Fionn. 

We must not pass on without noticing how James Mac- 
pherson dealt with the Deirdre story. Deirdre he calls Dar- 
thula, but not without some authority from his Gaelic country- 
men, who appear frequently to refer to Deirdre as Dearduil. 
Macpherson’s poems of Darthula opens with an invocation to the 
moon, and then we are introduced to the sons of Uisnech and 
Darthula, on the sea near Cairbar’s camp, driven there by a storm, 
the night before their death. This brings us in medias res, as all 
true epics should do, and the foregoing part of the story is told 
in the speeches of Darthula and Nathos, a somewhat confusing 
dialogue, but doubtless “epic.” These previous facts are, that 
Darthula is daughter of Colla. Cairbar, who usurped the Irish 
throne on the death of Cuchulinn, regent for young Cormac, and 
who put Cormac to death, was in love with Darthula. Cuchilinn was 
uncle to the sons of Uisnech, and Nathos took command on his 
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death, but had to fly, for the Irish army deserted him for Cairbar. 
On his way to Scotland he fell in with Darthula, and rescued her 
from Cairbar ; they put out for Scotland, but were driven back. 
Cairbar met them and killed them with arrows, one of which 
pierced Darthula. Macpherson naively says: “The poem 
relates the death of Darthula differently from the common tra- 
dition. This account is the most probable, as suicide seems to 
have been unknown in those early times, for no traces of it are 
found in the old poetry.” Yet Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, com- 
mitted suicide only fifty years later, to escape Roman tyranny 
and passion! The oldest Irish version is in a MS. written nearly 
700 years ago, as we saw, and the composition may be much 
older, yet there Deirdre unpoetically knocks out her brains, 
evidently because no weapon could be had. The Scotch version, 
whether tale or ballad, ends far more poetically than either 
Macpherson’s or the Irish one. 


(To be continued. ) 





WHAT IS FATED MUST BE.* 





THERE was once an astronomer, and on his travels he came to a 
house where a woman had a young female child. While stand- 
ing contemplating the stars, he read in one of them that this 
child was destined to be his wife. The astronomer was, however, 
determined that this should not be, and, accordingly, entering the 
house, he proposed to the mother to buy the baby from her, offer- 
ing her a very large sum of money. The mother was quite 
pleased with the terms, and, unnatural though her conduct was, 
at once parted with her child. The astronomer went off with the 
child, placed it in a box, and cast the box into the sea. 

The box had not floated long when it was found by a fisher- 
man. He brought the child home to his wife, and they adopted 
it. The child grew up to be a fascinating young lady, and at the 
age of eighteen entered the service of the proprietor of the place. 





+ From Mr, Kenneth Macleod, 
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The astronomer had occasion to visit this proprietor, and, on stay- 
ing to dinner, became much interested in the pretty servant girl 
that attended to the table. He remarked to his host about her, 
and was immediately told her strange story—how the fisherman 
found her and brought her up. The astronomer at once recog- 
nised that she was the child he himself threw into the sea. 
Accordingly, when he found her alone, he brought her down to 
the sea-side, and, taking a ring off his finger, broke it into two halves 
and threw the one half into-the sea and the other half he placed 
in his sporran. He then said to the girl, “If I ever see your face 
again without having the half of the ring which I threw into the 
sea, I will kill you.” And so saying he departed. 

Some time after, the girl visited her adopted father’s house on 
the sea-shore. Some fish was brought to her to dress and cook, 
when inside one of them she found the half-ring she was in quest 
of. She carefully laid it past to await its proper time. Business 
soon brought the astronomer back again, and in the same house 
he again met the girl. ‘Did I not tell you,” said he, “that if 
ever I saw your face again without having the half-ring, I would 
kill you.” “ Take it easy,” was her answer. “ Here is the half- 
ring for you!” He tried the two halves, and found that they 
fitted exactly. Thinking it useless to strive against manifest 
destiny, the astronomer married the girl, and lived happily with 
her ever after. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ CELTIC MAGAZINE,” 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me to ask a question in your magazine relating to a 
point in ancient Gaelic history, which has greatly puzzled me and perhaps others too. 
It is this: Of the Scandinavians who ravaged Ireland and Scotland the Danes are 
called Dubhgaill, the Norwegians Finngaill ; why were they so called? Dr. Todd 
in his introduction (p. xxx.) to his edition of the Wars of the Gaedhill with the Gail] 
says—‘* Two distinct nations of the Gaill are undoubtedly described. They are dis- 
tinguished as white or fair, and black or dark-haired foreigners, the Danes being the 
dark and the Norwegians the white race.” Dr. Skene holds the same opinion 
(Celtic Scotland, vol. I, p. 304), though he does not seem to have made an independ- 
ent investigation of the matter, but merely to have followed Dr. Todd. 
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But is it the case that the Danes were a dark-haired race, or that they were darker 
than the Norwegians? They are not so now, I believe. A few months ago I asked 
a Danish clergyman whom I met in Edinburgh whether it was true that the Danes 
were darker than the Norwegians? He replied that most certainly they were not. 


It seems to me that Dr. Skene and Dr. Todd have no authority from ancient 
books for calling the Danes a dark-haired race. The latter are called dark (dubh) 
and the former white (fionn), but nowhere, as far as I know, is it stated that these 
epithets referred to the complexion of the hair. I admit that they might fairly have 
this reference, if we did not know that the Danes are not darker than the Norwe- 
gians ; but as they are not and seemingly never were so, we should, I think, look 
about for another explanation. 

May we not then consider that the word dudh referred to some other characteristic 
of the Danes, and probably to their habit of wearing armour? The Black Prince 
was so called from the colour of his armour; why should not the Danes have been 
called ‘‘ black ” from the same reason? We know that the Northmen generally were 
distinguished from the Irish by. wearing armour. _Is it not possible that it was the 
Danes rather than the Norwegians who wore armour? If this were so they might 
easily have been called ‘‘ black,” while the Norwegians, wearing leathern tunics of 
buff colour, were called ‘‘ white.” 

Or might not the Danes have been called “dubh,” in order that an obliteration might 
be producec. Those who have read the wars of the Gaedhill with the Gaill know 
that the Danes have applied to them not only the epithet ‘‘ dubh,” but also several 
others beginning with d. Dr. Todd admits (Introd. xxx.) that gonnglara, blue or 
azure, is applied to both kinds of Norsemen, and was probably chosen as an epithet 
to Gaill and Gentile, because its initial letter is ¢. Might not dwbh have been applied 
for the same reason ? 

It might be contended that, as far as we know, the Norwegians wore armour as 
much as the Danes: but is this the case? Is it not the fact that, when reference is 
made in the wars of the Gaedhill with the Gael to the habit of wearing armour, the 
Northmen spoken of are the Danes? In the description of the battle of Clonfert, the 
foreigners are described (p. 159) as being clothed in armour, and Brian calls them 
(p. 203) foreigners of the lorica or breastplate. But most of the foreigners in this 
battle were Danes. I have not met with one passage in this book where the 
Norwegians are spoken of as wearing armour. Dr. Skene (Celtic Scotland, vol. 1., 
P- 325) quotes a passage from some old writer where reference is made to “ the 
Gentiles of pure colour” ; and he states that they were Norwegians, and owns that the 
epithet seems to refer to hair or complexion, but in face of the fact that the Danes 
are just as fair as the Norwegians, and probably always were so, could not this be 
a reference to their not wearing dark armour? Or if it does refer to the hair or com- 
plexion, why should the Norwegians be intended rather than the Danes? Indeed, on 
referring to the context, one finds that three ‘‘ Gentiles of pure colour ” seem to have 
been Danes on Dr. Skene’s own admission, if I am correct in considering Olaf, King 

of Dublin, a Dane and not a Norwegian. 

There appears to be a sufficient reason why the Danes should use more body 
armour than the Norwegians—they were nearer to the manufacturing countries of 
those days. There were, we are told, routes of commerce leading from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic : along these routes the furs and amber of the north passed south, 
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while the articles of civilisation went north. From their position, the Danes would 
have much closer communication with these trade routes than the Norwegians, and 
would naturally take more advantage of them. 


I shall be glad if my questions elicit any replies. My surmises as to the reason for 
the words dubh and fionn may be unsatisfactory ; but on the other hand I maintain 
that it is most unsatisfactory to be told by learned writers that the Danes were a dark- 
haired race.—I am, etc., G. H. 


Edinburgh, January 24, 1888. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Gaelic Society of Inverness held its sixteenth annual dinner on the 17th of 
January. There was a good muster of members. Sir Henry Macandrew, 
in the unavoidable absence of the Chief, Mackintosh of Mackintosh, presided. The 
speeches on the whole were equal to the usual average on such occasions, 


THE syllabus for the present session of the same Society was issued along with the 
dinner programme, and it certainly does not fall below any previous list that we have 
seen. Among the new authors of papers we are glad to notice the name of Mr. Geo, 
F. Black, who is to write on ‘‘ Ogham Inscriptions found in Scotland.” The election 
of office-bearers took place on the 25th January, when Mackintosh of Mackintosh 
was re-elected Chief. The Secretary, Mr. Duncan Mackintosh, was also re- 
appointed. 


WE find that we have somewhat misrepresented Dr. Stokes’ theory in regard to the 
derivation of gruad (cheek). He connects gruad with Eng. great, just as Skr. ganda 
(cheek), for garnda, is connected with Lat, grandis, but he does not equate gruad 
with grandis, By a misprint on page 47 of the November Magazine, stems in 7 are 
mentioned instead of stems in s. 





